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On LUXURY. 
mes 6 BLISS HE ill Effe&ts of Luxury, both upon In- 


© dividuals, and as it immediately afteéts the 
1 Body of Society, are many and various ; 
89 tho’ not fufficiently attended to or under- 

Y® food. With refpec to perfonai Strength 
W and Hardinefs, its Confequences are indeed 
j too evident, not to be generally acknow- 

ledged and condemned. ‘The Indolence and 
Delicacy which it introduces into all the Animal Funétions, 
muft needs incapacitate Men for fupporting themfelves with 
Vigour in feveral preffing Conjunétures, from which no 
Condition or Fortune can be abfolutely fecure. And more 
efpecially in every Nation where Military Glory makes any 
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part of the Character or Ambition of the People, Luxury 
muft on this Account be a dangerous and publick Enemy. 

But there is one particular Circumftance remarkable in the 
external Effects of Luxury, a trivial one indeed, but fuch 
as deferves to be taken Notice of, becaufe it fhews in a 
ftrong Light, that Impotence which is fo eflential to this 
Quality ; and how ineffectual it is, even towards the Ac- 
quifition of its own profetled Ends. There is nothing which 
the Criticks of high lafte in Luxury are more follicitous to 
acquire, or more proud of profefling, than a Beauty and 
Gracefulnefs in their external Carriage and Appearance. In 
the fofter Sex perhaps, the Means may not be quite incondu- 
cive tothe End. But among Men, the trueft (1 will not fay 
Dignity, for Luxury docs not pretend much to that) but 
the trueft Elegance and Gracefulnefs of Motion or Carriage, 
is obtained by Exercifes, which Luxury is not at all fond 
of. The good Horfeman, the good Swimmer, the good 
Fencer is commonly the genteeleit Figure ; and though we 
often fee a fine Minuet-Dancer make an infignificant and 
Boyifh Appearance among the Men, yet we never fee one 
who is Mafter of the Sword and Partizan, make a Clown- 
ifh or aukward Appearance, even among the Women. 

And as Luxury thus impairs the Strength, Hardinefs, and 
Dexterity of the Body ; fo it frequently diffipates and diftrefles 
the Animal Spirits, which both the Body and the Mind are 
concerned in. .A Round of extravagant and thoughtlefs Plea- 
fure, muft be attended with many Intervals of painful Reflection, 
during which 


—— — — — We hate cur Beings; 
Curfe the paft Joys, and think them Folly all, 
And i. tternefs and Anguifh — : Rowe. 


It were well if this mortify’d Temper, and thefe vexatious 
Thougats refted here. A Conviction of the Falfehood of fuch 
imagined Enjoyments, might repay the Difagreablenets of the 
Experiment ; by curing all Inclinations ever to repeat the 
Fatigue and the Difappointment. But the Misfortune is, that 
thefe luxurious Habits are feldom contraéted, and thefe extra- 
vagant Indulgencies feldom entered upon, till after feveral 
Negligences or Breaches in the Moral and CEconomical In- 
gagements of Life. So that when this moralizing Tcmper 
comes on, the Mind is yet feldom able to act or refolve in 
Confequence of its Influence ; becaufe its Force is exhaufted, 
it 
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its Faculties are tired, it finds many Difficultics crowding 
upon it from the World, as well as many painful Remem- 
brances harrafling it within; and being unable to enter 
into a better Courfe of Liic, without much prefent Uneafi- 
nefs and Hardfhip, it of Courfe falls out with the better as 
well as with the worfe, and quarrels with Life itfelf; 
and undervalues the Rewards of Virtue, as ftrongly as it ac- 
knowledges the Punifhments of Vice. It was in this Temper 
and Situation, that Solomon often fate down to meralize en 
Human Affairs; and after the greatett Exceffes of vicious 
Pleafure, concluded, as many a Man has fince done from 
the fame Caufes, that there was hardly any thing done but 
Evil under the Sun, and that al! was Vanity and Vexation of 
Spirit. 

The Confequence of this, one of its fureft Confequences, 
is, an indolent, liftlefs, unfeeling Character. Our Attention 
and Concern for any Objeét is proportionable to our Notion 
ef that Object’s Importance and Worth. And when we are 
in this manner perfwaded of the Vanity of the World, and 
the Infignificancy of Human Affairs, it is impoffible to be 
duly interefted for them. We muft then endeavour to cifen- 
gage ourfelves from the Ties of focial Life, and apply all our 
Attention 
traducere leniter evum, 


os 





to get through the World with as little Care and Labour as 
pofible, and ftudy only to improve every accidental Circum- 
itance, that may amufe or qualify our own indolent and felf- 
ith Inclinations. — Obferve how Macer has digefted thefe 
honourable Maxims, and applied them to a regular and daily 
Practice. Macer was a younger Brother of a good Family, 
with a younger Brother’s Previfion for the World. Alimoft 
at his Entrance upon Life, he acquired the Character of a 
fine Gentleman, and foon after, that of a Man of Pleafure, 
to the higheft Refinement of Elegance and Tafte. By this 
Means his Fortune was foon entangled, when his elder Bro- 
ther very obligingly died, and Adacer found himfelf Mafteg 
of three thoufand a Year. He then fecurely continued his 
elegant Way of Life, to the Age of forty-eight ; by which 
Time he had conquered a very obftinate Conftitution, aud 
got rid of about two Thirds of his Fortune. He has now 
taken up, ashe calls it ; that is, he hever drinks above twa 
Bottles a Day, has left off Gaming, and gets to Bed before 
Midnight. have the a fometimes te vilit him 5 

2¢c2 his 
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his whole Converfation is on the Ridiculoufnefs of Mankind, 

he Poolifhnefs of Human Bufinefs. If you commend a 
Mian, he tries to recolleét fome Imprudence which he might 
accidentally have been guilty of; if that won’t do, he runs 
throuch all his Friends and Relations on the fame Errand. If 
you mention a gencrous Action, he is never eafy till he can 
put fome felffh Conftruction upon it; and if none of them 
will fuit it, he enlarges in gencral Terms on the Sordidnefs 
and Perfidy of Men, and tells you all the Inftances of that 
kind which he is able to recollect among his own worthy 
Acquaintances, or the Creatures of his Luxury. He has no 
Family, no Employmen:, no Connedtion in the World. He 
had no Concern in the late Diftrefics of his Country ; and 
without being a Facobitc, laughed at cvery Expreffion of 
Zeal or Anxizty among the Friends of the Eftablifhment. 
Life, he fays, is a Feit, and Men by their Conftitution are 
Knaves or Fools. 

Perhaps there are not many Inftances where this Effect of 
Luxury has been carried to high as in Macer; but without 
doubt, its Tendency is fuch in all Men; and though a 
natural great Spirit or Generofity of Temper fhould get the 
better of it in fome, yet it is not the lefs mifchicvous in its 
generai Confequences. [n all Men it fpoils the habitual 
Notion and Apprehenfion of the Mind, ditcolours the feve- 
ral Objects which appear before it, and gives a falfe Eftimate 
of Men and Things. To a luxvrious Man, one of high 
publick Spirit is a bufy, buftling Fellow; one of inflexible 
Integrity, a furly, inconvertible Stoick : Great difinterefted 
Virtue, is Conceit and fantaftick Enthufiafm ; and great pri- 
vate Friendfhip or Affection, being led by the Nofe. For 
Luxury is the Enemy of all fcrious Engagements, of all 
warm Sentiments, and earneft Refolutions. It will not 
fuffer Men to apply long or clofely to any fober Concern ; 
its Effence confifts in Change. No wonder therefore 
if it introduce its own FicklenefS into the Minds of its 
Followers ; if Men of Pleafure be, generally fpeaking, in- 
aCiive, flight, irrefolute Men. Perhaps it might be dange- 
rous to call them Cowards; but fure I am that the Influ- 
ence of Luxury is not at all favourable to Valour. Valour 
leads to Hardfhips, Fatigue, and Pain ; Luxury ftudies how 
fhe may effectually be fecured from them all. And their En- 
mity is proportionable ; for Hiftory abounds with Inftances 
of their mutual Il] Offices. When Hannibal took W inter-Quar- 
ters in Capua, at that Time one of the moft Juxurious Cities 
an the World, the Carthaginian Army remarkably experienc’d 
this ; 
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this: For Sleep, fays Livy, and Wine, and Banquets, and 
Courtezans, ané Baths, and the growing Blandifhments of Eafe, 
@ enervated their Bodies and their Minds, that their former 
Viétories defended them, rather than their prefent Strength. 
The Truth is, that though Luxury is not inconfiftent with 
fudden Fiercenefs, and with Gufts of Valour; yet doubtlefs 
it is inconfiftent with that which almoft only deferves the 
Name of Valour, that which is founded on calm Refolution, 
and which is prepared to fuffer, as well as to act. Nor 
will any Man fay, that an Army of Soldiers accuftom’d to 
luxurious Indulgence, could poffibly have fhared in the 
Glory of Xenophon’s Retreat from Afa ; or of that memo- 
rable Campaign which ended in the Battle of Agincourt. 

But the moft dangerous Influence of this pleating Enchan- 
trefs, is that which fhe exerts over the very Principles and 
Foundations of our Moral Character. For Luxury wages a 
conftant War even with Honefty itfelf, and carries on her 
Attacks both by Sap and Storm. To lead a Life of Plea- 
fure, is to require daily and hourly many Gratifications, not 
at all neceffary to any animal or focial Funétion of human 
Nature. The Confequence is, that we procure for ourfelves 
many Infirmities to which Nature would not have fubjeéted 
us ; and many Appetites which fhe did not implant in us: 
We can neither refift Pain and Difficulty, like Men; nor 
refrain from the Objects of Senfe and Appetite, like reafon- 
able Creatures. Now the very Foundations of Honefty, are 
Temperance and Fortitude ; the whole Syftem of Moral 
Science was comprehended by the Stoicks in two Words, 
Forbear and Endure. Luxury evidently encreafes the Crav- 
ings of Appetite, and makes it proportionably lefs eafy to 
forbear ; and by making Indolence familiar, by cherithing 
the moft delicate Senfations of the Body, renders it infinite- 
ly more difficult to endure. So that the Way is thus pre- 
pared to make all the Threats of tyrannical Power and of 
wicked Force, more terrible; and all the Temptations of 
Knavery more inviting ; to make both Oppreffion and Cor- 
ruption irrefiftable. 
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t 
To ihe Keeper of thee MUSEUM. | a 
j . 
SIR, . 
’ 
HE inclofed Letter from a Gentleman in the Country to ‘ 
his Friend in London, may be entertaining to feveral of 
your Readers, ufeful to fome, and I hope offenfive to none: if ) 
you will pleafe to give it a Place in your next Mufeum, it 
will much oblige fome of your conitant Subfcribers and 
Readers. 
i 
Dear SIR, j 


Verily believe it will give you 2 fiucere Pleafure, to be aflured 
under my own Hand, that lam now more fully reconciled & 
to the Religion of my Country (that which I am well afflured {4 
you have ever believed to be the only true Religion) than 
have been for many Years pait: for I muft acknowledge 
that I have been very much in doubt of the Truth of all 
Revealed Religion. I fhall ever remember that honeft and 
hearty Concern, you have fo often fhowed for me, when I 
have teazed you with my Doubts and Scruples: But then : 
you had always the Candour and good Nature to make Al- 
lowance for many accidental Occurrences in the Courfe of 
my Life, which had unhappily led me into the Way of 
thofe Prejudices. You knew, I had very early fallen 
into fome intimate Acquaintances, which had made @rong 
Impreflions upon my Youth. I then fell eagerly to reading 
all fuch Books and Pamphlets, as I could get upon 
this Subje& ; but generally with 2 pretty ftrong Bias to onc 
Side of the Controverfy. After that, when I travelled abroad, 
I had Opportunity of obferving many of the various Cuf- 
toms and Profeffions of Religion in feveral different Parts 
of the World; how contrary ! and yet the People of all 
thefe different Perfwafions, how obftinate ' how pofitive all 
of them, that they and only they are in the Right! When 
it appeared (as I thought) very plainly to me, that they were 
all wrong ; all grofly impofed upon by their Teachers and 
Leaders : This led me to fufpeét that all Men were in the 
fame Condition, and all Religions were but the Invention 
of artful Men 
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In Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 1 found Men zealoufly con- 
tending for Tranfubftantiation, the Infallibility of the Church, 
and the ReafonablenefS of burning and deftroying Hereticks, 
with inany other horrible as well as filly Superftitions. In 
Turky, all I met with were as fure of the Divine Miffion of 
Mahomet their Prophet, and the Unity of the Godhead ; as 
we can be of the Divinity of the Holy Ghoft, and the Do@trine 
of the Trinity. And in fome Ea/fern Countries | found Men 
as well aflured of the Truth of, and as vehement in their 
Zeal to defend, yet ftranger Superftitions than thefe. 

From all which I thought it reafonable to conclude, that 
all thefe pretended Revelations were but the Invention of 
crafty Men, for the worldly Advantages of Wealth and Power; 
and that the People of England might be impofed upon by 
Prieftcraft as well as other Nations. 

At my return Home, it was my Misfortune to be engaged 
in a Cafe of neceflary Self-defence, and, very much againft 
my Inclination, forced to difpute fome Points of Property 
with Perfons who were eminent for the Characters of pious 
good Chriftians: Here I found fo much Injuftice, fuch Pre- 
varicating and Falfehood, under fair and plaufible Pretences, 
that I thought I cou’d not have been ufed worfe by Fews, 
Turks, or Infidels. 

You, who have ftudied Human Nature, know how prone 
we are to run vehemently into Extremes.— 1 was too hafty 
in my Conclufions ; 1 look’d upon it as a fort of general Rule, 
that all thofe who bore the Character of religious good Men, 
enly made that Character a Cover to fome di{honeft and 
bafe Defigns. Another Point which had great Weight 
with me, was obferving what fort of Talents chiefly recom- 
mended Men to Promotions in the Church: I will not en- 
large upon this Point, tho’ I could fay a great deal upon it ; 
but I will recommend to your Perulal, a little Effay lately 
publifhed in the Museum, ‘fune 2tft, 1746. Pag. 241. 

In fhort, the Obftinacy with which Men of different Re- 
ligions contended for Contradictions : The Knavery and 
Deceitfulnefs of feveral of thofe Perfons who pretended to be 
zealous Defenders of the Chriftian Caufe: The Pofitivenefs 
and Stiffnefs of many Church-Men, in Points of little or no 
Importance, and always more violent for their own Intereft, 
than for the Honour of God and Religion: And the little 
Regard to Merit, in the Difpofing of Ecclefiaftical Prefer- 
ments :—All thefe Things led me to fufpect, that how zealous 
focver thefe Men pretended to be, they could not themfelves 
firmly believe the Truth of the Doctrines they contended for, 
when 
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when the Practice of their Lives was fo inconfiftent with 
thofe Doétrines. 

But Ihave now got the better of all thefe unreafonable 
Prepoffeffions ; I am now fatisfied, that the private Wicked- 
nefs of any of thofe who pretend to be good Chriftians, is 
really no juft Objection to the Truth of Chriftianity ; no 
more than the irregular Life of a Phyfician, to the Prejudice 
of his Health, fhould be thought a juft Reflection upon the 
reft of his Profeffion, or a Difparagement to the Science of 
Medicine: For if a learned and fkillful Phyfician fhould have 
an Ague, and by neglecting to take the Bark regularly, fhould 
let the Fits return, and double upon him, it would be no 
Proof that the Bark will not cure an Ague. 

I have lately examined my own Sentiments and Opinions 
a little more ftrictly than I have been ufed to do, and more 
ferioufly confidered the Arguments on both Sides, with more 
Attention and lefs Prejudice ; and I am now convinced, that 
Reafon is not fuch an all-fufficient Guide in Religion, as I 
imagined. I am convinced, that Life and Immortality was 
brought to Light only by the Go/pel. Iam alfo now thoroughly 
aflured, that if we could utterly abolifh the Chriftian Rel 
gion, (which { now verily believe to be the true, and only 
true revealed Religion,) we fhould find ourfelves under ; 
Neceffity of fupplying the Want of it, by fome other Pre- 
tences to divine Infpiration and fupernatural Affiitance. For 
a moderate Attention to the Hiftories of paft Times, will be 
fufficient to fatisfy us, that Society cannot fubiitt without 
fome eftablifhed Forms of Religion, which muft be believed 
by the People to be a divine Revelation ; and it is certain 
that in all Countries where they had not the true revealed 
Religion, they were forced to fupply the Defect of it by Fiction, 
and impofe upon the Publick with Fables, which always made 
Pretence to divine Authority and fupernatural Infpiration. 
And therefore, as it is plain our Syftem of Reafon will not 
do, I fhall take upon me to advife all my old Acquaintance 
among the Free-Thinkers, to give it up; which will be in- 
finitely more generous and noble, than to periift obftinately, 
when they have fo little to fay for themfelves. 1 know you 
will be pleafed with thefe my prefent Sentiments, but I fup- 
pofe it will raife your Curiofity a little to know what has 
brought me into this better Way of Thinking ; I fhall there- 
fore freely inform you that it was a little Pamphlet, which 
probably you have not feen, and which I would recommend 
to all thofe who have any Scruples againft Chriftianity. 
f Remarks on a Book, entiticd Detjm fairly fiated and fully 
vindicated, 
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windicated, &c. ‘oe R. Witiock, at Sir Ifaac 
Newton’s Head in Cornhill.] I met with it by Chance, ‘and 
began to read it witha ge deal of Contempt ; but I muft 
honeitly confefs, that if I was ftill as zealoufly fond of my 
Scheme of Natural Religion, and as obftinately tenacious of 
thofe Principles, as [ have been, I fhou’d never be able to 
anfwer this Writer; for tho’ I might fomehow evade what 
he has faid in Proof of the Chriftian Religion, I fhould find it 
impoffible to anfwer his Argument for the Neceffity of an efta- 
blifhed National Religion. AndI think there is no Gentleman 
who pretcnds to Freedom of Thought, and who has a tolerable 
Share of Good-Senfe, but muft be convinced by reading this 
little Tract, that a National Religion is abfolutely neceflary 
to preferve the Peace of Society ; and that it muft be received 
as of Divine Authority,—as a Revelation from Almighty 
God. You have indeed yourfelf, in Time paft, tryed feveral 
of thefe Arguments upon me, and with great Strength of Rea 
fon you have endeavoured to convince me of my Miftakes. 
But either you did. not lay thefe Arguments together in 
fuch a Method ; or they did not appear to be in the fame 
Light ; or rather, (as I now believe,) I was not then fo well 
difpofed to confider them with due Attention as I am now. 
I céuld not let flip. this Opportunity of fending to you, be- 
caufe 1 know the Subje& of this Letter will be agreeable to 
you. I have much more to fay, but hope to fee you in a 
kittle Time. 


I am, &e. 
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The IVth Ode of the IVth Book of Horace imitated, 
and applied to His Royal Highnefs the Duke of 
CUMBERLAND. ry 


Written in the Year 1746, 
By the Rev. Mr. Cartuy, of Ardmagh. 


(a) S that Imperial Bird, employ’d by Jove 
To bear the Thunder thro’ the Realms above, 
(To whom o’er all the feather’d Kind, 
When on the Sun He faw him gaze, 
{ And meet the Light’ning’s forky Blaze, 
Heav’n’s King the Rule affign’d :) 


(+) By Youth and native Vigour from his Neft 
Was rouz’d, impatient of inglorious Reft, 
Eager for Labours yet unknown ; 
And, taught by wafting Winds to foar, 
New Regions ventur’d to explore ; 
' When bright the Ether fhone : 


(c) The Doubts which throb’d in his young Heart rcmov’a, 
(4) His Courage quicken’d, and his Strength improv’d, 
Soon upon Feats of War intent, 
On bleating Folds, to try his Might 
In Preludes to fome nobler Fight, 
He aim’d his firft Defcent : 





(a) Qualem miniftrum fulminis alitem, 
(Cui rex deorum regnum in aves vagas 
Permifit) 
(4) Olim juventus & patrius vigor 
Nido laborum _propulit infcium, 
Vernique, jam nimbis remotis, 
Infolitos docuere nifus 
Venti (c) paventem: mox in ovilia 


(4) Demifit hoftem vividus impetus : 








(«) Urge 
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| {(e) Urg’d then by Love of more illuftrious Spoils, 
’ And Glory to be won by hardier Toils, 


f Dragons attack’d of fiery Breath ; 
3 His Talons grafp’d with ftrong Embrace 


The fierceft of th’ empoyfon’d Race, 
Reluctant ev’n in Death: 


(f) Or as when fome young Lion fcours the Wood, 
From Milk but lately wean’d, in queft of Blood, 
Him the wild mountain Goat efpies : 
While Horror thrills thro’ ev’ry Vein, 
From Paftures where he hop’d to reign, 
Back to his-Rocks he flies. 


|  (g) By force of innate Brav’ry thus impell’d, 
Britannia’s Chief the Rebel Foes beheld ; 
The Vandals of our Clime ard Age, 
Hirelings of faithlefs France and Rome, 
Saw thus the dauntlefs W1LL1AM come, 
To quell their impious Rage. 


Amidft their dreary Waftes and Hills of Snow, 
They faw the blooming Hero’s Courage glow 
Throughout a Winter’s rough Campaign ; 
While deep Moraffes, horrid Woods, 
Tremendous Steeps, and {welling Floods, - 
Oppos’d his March in vain. 





(e) Nunc in reluétantes dracones 
Egit amor dapis atque pugne 

(f) Qualimve letis caprea pafcuis 

Intenta, fulve matris ab ubere 

Jam laéte depulfum leonem, 

vidit : 








(g) Videre Rheti bella i Alpibus 
Drufum gerentem 


indelici 





Fff 2 
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(4) Thofe Sons of Rapine, whofe tumultuous Band 
Flufh’d with Succefs had ravag’d half tine Land, 
By Him purfu’d like Beafts of Prey, 
And by his Conduct (which prevasl’d, 
Where Age and long Experience fail’d,) 
Cruth’d in one glorious Day, 


(i) Felt what a high-born Genius cou’d atchieve, 
How foon his Country’s Fame in Arms retrieve ; 
A Genius by Example fir’d, 
A Son by great Auguftus lov'd, 
By Him in martial Skill approv’d, 
With nobleft Thoughts infpir’d. 


(4) Virtues tranfmitted with their generous Blood, 
Mark the Defcendants of the Brave and Good : 
‘The lab’ring Ox, the warrior Steed, 

Their Sires by Strength or Spirit prove ; 
Nor doth the feeble, tim’rous Dove, 
From Eagles fierce proceed. 


(7) But wife Inftruction in fair Honqur’s Courfe 
Confirms the Soul, and helps it’s inborn Force ; 




























(h—-—-—---- - diu 
Latéque vtétrices caterua, 
Confiliis juvents revidta, 
(i) Senfere quid mens rite, quid indoles 
Nutrita fauftis fub penetralibus 
Poffet, quid Augusti paternus 
In pueros animus Nerones. 
(&) Fortes creantur fortibus & bonis : 
| «Eft in juvencis, eff in equis patrum 
Virtus: nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquile columbam. 
(2) Doétrina fed vim promovet infitam : 
Reétique ¢cultus peétora roborant: & 
Utcunque defecere mores, 
' Dedecorant bene nata. culpa. 


This 
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This Nature to Perfeétion brings ; 

Culture negleéted, Vice takes Place ; 
Whofe Stains the happieft Gifts debate, 

And taint the Blood of Kings. 


{m)What’s due to Georcs far his paternal Care, 
Bsitain, thou Envy of the Earth, declare ; 
Of ev’ry Bleffing repoffeft ! 
What for a Son, who, when firft ery’d, 
Fought, bled, and conquer’d by his Side, 
Let the freed Mayne attett : 


(2) What to the Youth, who Europe’s Foe repell’d 
By Valour, fuch as Edward once beheld, 
Genius of Liberty, proclaim ! 
“Twas then your drooping Head you rais’d; 
And while Gaul’s Veterans fled amaz’d, 
| Foretold his future Fame. 


‘ Thrice happy Prince! long may thy generous Brealt 
Feel what it is, by bleffing, to be bleft ; 
Affertor of Britannia’s Laws ! 
Who haft the Prize of Glory won, 
The Race when few begin to run ; 
q Crown’d with the World’s Applaufe. 


While beauteous Order from Confufion fprings, 
Credit refumes her joyous Look ; and brings 





2 EE Oe een ee ee 


(m} Quid debeas, O Rama, Neronibus, 
(n) Teftis Metaurum flumen & Afarubal 
Deviétus, & pulcher fugatis 
Tile dies Latio tenebris, 
Rei primus alma rift adorea ; 
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3 
Plenty again to chear thefe Ifles ; 


(2) Religion pure, the Darknefs fled 
Which hover’d o’er her facred Head, 
Shines forth with heav’nly Smiles : 


Thy Country’s Peace eftablifh’d by thy Sword, 
Her wonted Vigour with her Health reftor’d, 
She fpurns proud Gallia’s threaten’d Yoke : 
Whofe humbled Genius, with Difmay 
Struck by Culloden’s fatal Day, 
Thus in his Anguifh fpoke : 


Shall Stags provoke rapacious Wolves to Fight ? 

Shall they purfue, whofe Safety is in Flight ? ( 
‘¢ Our defp’rate Folly is the fame; 

‘* By mad Invafions thofe we brave, 

‘¢ Whom to efcape, and to deceive, | 


. 


(p) , 


© 
n 


‘© Js Victory, is Fame. 


a) ** As her own Oak, by Axes keen lopt round, | 
«¢ Js foon with more majeftic Honours crown’d ; | 
‘s Britannia’s Glory thus revives : 
** Through Loffes, and through Wounds, at length, y 
* Ev’n from the hoftile Sword new Strength | 
“© And Spirit fhe derives. 





{o)— ~—m «- am axe Of impio 


Vapfiata Panorum tumultu 
Fana Dees habuere reées. . 
{p) Dixitque tandem perfidus Arnital : 
Cervi, lupsrum preda rapacium, 
Seftamur ultro quos opimus 
Fallere & cffugere eft triumphus. 
(q} Duris ut ilex tenfa bipennibus a 
Nogre feracit frendis in Algido, 
Per damna, per cedes, ab ipfo 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 


ce “Fove’s 
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(r) * Fove’s Son, in vain, thus faw the Hydra bleed ; 
‘¢ Heads he ftrikes off, more numerous Heads fucceed: 
‘¢ Griev’d while each Blow renews his Toil. 
<¢ Not Thebes fuch Prodigies cou’d fhew, 
«s Where fudden Hofts were faid to grow 
‘© From the prolific Soil. 


(/) ** Plunge her amidft the Deeps, your wond’ring Eyes 
s¢ Shall fee her with new Strength and Beauties rife : 
‘¢ Her Rage once rouz’d, let Conqu’rors meet 
‘¢ In full-collected Strength ; o’erthrown, 
‘¢ Their Fate’s great Arbitrefs they own, 
‘¢ Laid proftrate at her Feet. 


(t) Proud Meffengers no more to Rome fhall tell 
*¢ How her Chiefs fought, or how the Exglifp fell ; 
«¢ Of Battles won, or conquer’d Towns ! 
<¢ Fall’n, fall’n at once—our fav’rite Race, 
*¢ Muft to the Line of George give Place ; 
‘¢ And think no more of Crowns! 


No, no, perfidious Gaul, no Hopes remain 
For Vaffals o’er the 4u/frian State to reign : 





(r) Non Hydra feéto corpore firmior 
Vinci dolentem creut in Herculem ; 
Monftrumve fuomifere Colchi 
Majus, Echioniave Thebe. 
(s) Merfes profundo, pulchrior evenit : 
Luétere, multd proruit integrum 
Cum laude vigicorem.— 

(t) Carthagini jam non ego nuntios 
Mittam fuperbos : occidit, occidit 
Spes omnis, & fortuna noftri 

Nominis 
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To Rights, abhorr’d by Tyrants, born ; 
Her Sons determin’d to be free, 
On ev’ry Idol form’d by thee 
Will look with generous Scorn. 


Britannia’s Biifs muft flow from Patriot-Kings, 
(~) And Chiefs like /Villiam, whom with out-ftretch’d Wing} 
Th’ indulgent Pow’rs of Heav’n defend ; 
Whofe watchful Cares, which clear his Way, 
Through War's moft arduous Tafks one vanes 
Sure Woes to thee portend. 





(x) Nil Claudia non efficient manus ; 

Quas & benigno numine Fupiter 

Defendit ; & cure fagaces 
Expediunt per acuta belli. 


To PYRRHA. 


f Tranflation of the fifth Ode of the firft Book of Horace 


HAT Youth perfum'd with liquid Sweets, 
Genteely dreft, thee Pyrrha greets, 
On Beds of fragrant Rofes laid, ( 
Beneath a pleafant fecret Shade ? 
For what Gallant doft Thou prepare 
The golden Ringlets of thy Hair: 
Artlefsly neat ? How will the Swain 
Of thy Inconftancy complain, 
And faithlefs Gods ! with what Surprize 
Muft he behold the Storms arife ; 
Who now enjoys thy ecafy Smile, 
And thinks it never can beguile; 
Who hopes alone to clafp thy Charms, 
And find thee yielding to his Arms, 
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Unknowing thy deceitful Airs ! 
Wretched, who cannot fee thy Snares, 
Yet truft thy Face. The Tempie fhows 


My late Efcape, and finifh’d Vows. 


SYLVIA and th BEE. 
I 


S Sylvia, in the painted Scenes 
Of her fair Garden, rov’d ; 
Where every Flower, to court her Hand, 
With brighter Luftre glow’d : 


Il. 


While grateful Odours charm her Senfe, - 
The Fair delighted views 

A bufy Crowd of circling Bees, 
That fipt feleéted Dews. 


Il. 


One Stragler, nicer than the reft, 
Flew o’er the fmiling Fair ; 
And finding none fo {weet as her, 

Unwifely refted there. 


IV. 
Too quickly did the frighted Maid 
Her fancy’d Foe deftroy : 
Ah! wretched Infe&t, dearly thou 
Haft bought thy fhort-liv’d Joy. 


V. 


And thou, too rafh unthinking Fair, 
Confider what you’ve done ; 
Perhaps from his fond Parents, you 
Have torn a hopeful Son. 
Vou. Il. Ggg Vi. 
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VI. 


Or from his Laurels and Renown 
Have fwept fome valued Peer ; 
Whofe Life, though you fo lightly prize, 
Was to his Country dear. 


Vil. 


Remember, nor infult the Corfe 
Of this your guiltlefs Foe. 

Your Lovers tell you, on that Brow 
Unfading Lillies blow : 


VHI. 


That your enchanting Lips may vie 
With Pinks at opening Day : 

And cou’d you kill the tempted Fly, 
For proving what they fay ? 


IX. 


They'll fwear, there’s not a Bud like thee 
In this fair Garden blows: 

Then mourn the poor miftaken Bee, 
That took you for the Rofe. 


To the Author of th MUSEUM. 
Anacreon. ODE JI. 


AIN would I fing in lofty Strain 
Great Cudmus and the trid@’s Reign, 
But the foft Lyre alone will move 
To tender Themes of gentle Love. 
Afrefh the wanton Lyre I ftrung, 


Of Ider:ulean Labours fung. 
& ‘The 
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The great Attempt in vain I found, 
My Lyre of Love will only found. 
Farewell, ye Heroes of Renown, 
I fing of gentle Love alone. 


ODE Il. 


TRONG Hoofs the Horfe’s Heels adorn, 
The Bulls are arm’d with butting Horn, 
Vaft Teeth the Lyon’s Strength declare, 
Swiftnefs aids the timorous Hare. 
' With Fins the Fifhes plough the Sea, 
The Birds on quiv’ring Pinions play. 
To Man, bright Wifdom Nature gave ; 
What then alas! fhall Women have ? 
Beauty ; whofe victorious Sway, 
War and the Force of Arms obey. 
Ufelefs the Shield, and vain the Spear, 
In Competition with the Fair. 





LITERARY MEMOIRS, 


POLYMETIS: Or, an Enquiry concerning 
the Agreement between the Works of the Roman 
Poets, and the Remains of the ancient Artifts. 
Being an Attempt to illuftrate them mutually from one 
another. In ten Books. By the Rev. Mr. Spence, 
Folio, 361 Pages, befides Preface and Copper-Plates. 
london, printed for R. Dodfley, 1747. 


HIS Work, as the Author informs us in his Preface, 
took its Rife from two different Scenes of Life, in 
‘which he happened to be engaged; firft Profeflor offfffoetry 
Ggg2 at 
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at Oxford for ten Years, and afterwards his being abroad for 
half that fpace of Time : The former obliged him to deal fin 
Poetical Criticifm, and the latter led him into the Obfervation 
and Love of the fine Remains of the ancient Arts. The 
Connection or Analogy betwitt them is fo extremely obvious, 
that tlicy may feem to have met each other, rather than to 
have been brought together defignedly. And yet no Author 
can be found to have entered into any particular Enquiry re- 
lating to this Analogy, except Mr. Addifon in his Dialogue 
on Medals. And for that Reafon our Anthor hopes, 
that this Work will be the more favourably rcceived, 
in Confideration of his entering as ‘it were into a Country 
newly difcovered, without any Paths made, and. generally 
much embarrafled. He has endeavoured to take off from his 
Enquiry, that fullen and morofe Air, which vulgar Criticks 
and Commentators have commonly thrown over thefe Sub- 
jects. The whole Enquiry is put into the Form of Dialogues. 
His Plan at firft-lay much wider; but he found himfelf 
obliged to contraét it, and to confine himfelf folely to the 
imaginary or allegorical Beings, which were received as Gods 
among the Remans in the better Ages of their State. He 
hus aifo confined himfelf to the Roman Poets only ; with- 
out going farther back than Ennius, or lower than ‘fuvenal ; 
the reft being of doubtful, or rather noAuthority. His Profe- 
Writers he includes between the Times of Varro and Ma- 
erobius. In his laft Dialogue, he lays down a Plan for pur- 
fuing this Defign, as far_as he at firft intended it ; which 
he obferves might be doubled by taking in the Greek Writers 
as well as the Latin. In which Manner, he apprehends, a 
more ufeful Body of Antiquities might.be drawn up than has 
yet been publifhed ; though lefs voluminous than the fingle 
Collections of either Grevius, Grenovius, or Montfaucon. 

The firft Book is entirely taken up with preliminary Mat- 
ters, laying the the general Plan of the Work, introducing 
and defcribing the Perfons of the Dialogue, and giving a 
veneral Account of the Times from which the Poetical 
Authorities are brought; and in which the feveral Statues, 
Relievos, Gems, &c. were executed. 

‘© Polymetis, who is as well known for his Tafte in the 
‘* polite Arts, as for his fuperior Talents in Affairs of State, 
** took two or three of his Friends with him the laft Sum- 
¢¢ mer to his Villa near the Town ; to breath frefh Air, and 
“¢ relax themfelves after the Bufinefs of a jong Seffion. It 
‘* was seuftomary with the old Greets and Romans, to talk 
oe oveloints of Philofophy at their abies. ' Polymetis kept 


“cc 
* up 
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¢ np this good old Cuftom at his Houfe; and the Part of 
the Entertainment that was generally moit agreeable to 
‘¢ his Friends, confifted in the Difcourfes he gave them on 
“¢ Learning, or on the Polite Arts; of which he was extream- 
‘€ ly fone. They came thither always with fome Expedtation 
of it; and feldom left his Table without being pleafed, 
** and perhaps improved by their Treat. At prefent the 
‘¢ Party confifted only of himfelf, Philander, and Myfagetes; 
** two Perfons equally Friends to Polymetis, though very 
‘¢ different in their own Tempers: This of a gayer Turn, 
*¢ the other of a ferious one. <A%j/agetes had a tine Tatte 
** and Genius ; Philander, a good deal of Induftry and Ob- 
*¢ fervation. The former had acquired a great Pre- 
“© heminence by the Pieces he had given the World ;_ but 
*¢ looked on Fame itfelf as a trifling Acquifition: The 
*¢ other had got fome fhare of Reputation ; and was labour- 
“+ ing on, very feriaufly, to get more. Philander was rather 
“<< apt to obferve much than totalk. A4Zj/agetes talked much, 
“* but for the moft part to the Purpofe. AdA/fagetes would 
<¢ fometimes laugh at Things that he efteemed ; and Phi- 
‘s lander often fecmed to efteem Things that he laughed 
“6 at.” 

Such is the Beginning of the firft Dialogue. The two 
Guefts obferving the curious Difpofition of Polymetis’s Gar- 
den, and the many Antiques with which it was ftocked, re- 
prefenting the Syitem of the old Roman Vheology, by the 
general Order and Connection according to which they were 
placed, beg of Polymetis to explain his Collection ; and to 
fhew them, as he went on, the parallel Paflages, which he 
had colle&ted from the Roman Pocts, to illuttrate thofe Re- 
mains of the ancient Sculptors and Painters. In order to 
this, he begins with the Hiltory of Poctry among the Romans; 
as well through the early Age of Livius, Nevius, Ennius, 
and the Comic Poets, to Lucretius and Catullus ; as through 
the Reign of Augu/fus, when*it flourifhed moft; and fo 
down to the Times of its Declenfion under the later Em- 
perors. He gives the Characters of the feveral Pocts, as he 
goes on ; both with regard to their particular Style and Poc- 
tical Merit, and with refpect to their Degree of Authority 
in this Enquiry. He obferves that Exnius, and the old Poets, 
are hardly to be looked upon as of any great Weight 
here ; becaufe they wrote rather from what they had learr- 
ed in reading the Greek Authors, than from what they had 
feen and obferved themfelves ; and becaufe the Appearanc.s 
and Attributes of the Deitics were not, in theim®lime, en- 
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tirely fettled among the Romans. ‘* The Poets of the Agu/- 
** tan Age, are, on all Accounts, the moft to be depended 
** upon; and Virgil more than any of them. His Aneid 
“ muft be the facred Writ in this fort of Enquiries. His 
“+ Tafte, Judgment, and Exactnefs, give him this Prehe- 
** minence over all the Poets of the happy Age he lived in. 
** Ovid's Authority is but of a mixt Kind: For though 
** he enjoyed the fame Advantages of Writing in the 
*¢ Auguftan Age, and of living much in Auguffus his Court, 
“¢ the Luxuriance of his Fancy, and the Incorreétnefs of his 
** manner of Writing, may render what he fays, more doubt- 
*‘ ful and uncertain. The Poets of the third Age have a 
middle kind of Authority, greater than thofe ef the an- 
“< cient Writers, and lefs than the Augu/fan; as much better 
acquainted with the Works of Art than the former, and 
«© much lefs exact than the latter. Silius /talicus may per- 
<< haps be allowed the greateft Authority, of any Poet of this 
“¢ Age, for his Carefulnefs, and his particular Love of the 
s¢ Arts; as Lucian’s Heat, and Statius’s Incxactnefs, may make 
“* them lefs fit to be depended upon, than fome others 
who wrote under the Decline of Poetry and the Arts at 
<* Rome.”’ After this, we have in the fame Manner the 
Hrftory of the Arts of Painting and Sculpture among the 
Romans, during the three Ages of their Rife, their Perfe&tion 
and their total Decline; with the Refemblance of their For- 
tune in thefe Refpects, to that of Poetry. The old Remans 
f-em hardly to have thought of thefe elegant Arts, till the 
fecond Punie War. At which Time the Spoils that Marcellus 
prought from Syracuj-, tirit gave the Roman Citizens a Tafte 
for them; and notwithitanding the Oppofition of the graver 
and feverer Part of the Senate, this Tatte continually increaf- 
ed: Till partly by the Plunder of their victorious Generals, 
and partly by the Rapacioufnefs of their Proconfuls and Go- 
vernors, not only the publick Edifices of the City, but the 
Gardens and Palaces of private Citizens, came to be ad- 
orned with every thing that was moft elegant of this kind 
trom foreign Cities and Provinces. The Greek Artifts were 
alfo brought to Rome; but the Romans themfelves hardly 
produced any very eminent Works, either in Painting or 
Sculpture. After the Death of dugu/ffus, the Arts did not 
decline fo fait as Poetry ; and under the good Emperors, 
irvajan, Adrian, and the two Antonini, they all revived and 
fourifhed remarkably. Then they funk again, and under 
the thirty Tyrants were almoit towally extinct. 
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After thefe Preliminaries, our Author in his fecond Book 
proceeds diretly to the Subjeét. At the Entrance upon which, 
Polymetis cautions his Friends not to expect too much from 
their Enquiry. ‘* The Stories in Marble may fometimes help 
“6 one to find out the Meaning of a Paflage in the ancient 
<s Poets, and the poetical Stories may fometimes explain an 
<¢ old Marble: But this does nc: happen very often. The 
chief ufe I have found in this fort of Study, or Amufe- 
<< ment, call it which you pleafe, has not been fo much 
<< in difcovering what was wholly ur.known; as in ftrength- 
«‘ ning and beautifying what was known before. When 
<¢ the Day was fo much overcaft juft now, you faw all 
«< the fame Objeéts that you do at prefent; thefe Trees, 
<< that River, the Foreft on the Left-Hand, and thofe fpread- 
<¢ ing Vales tothe Right: But now the Sun is broke out, 
«© you fee all of them more clearly and with more Plea- 
<< fure. It fhews fcarce any thing that you did not fee be- 
<<‘ fore; but it gives a new Lite and Luftre to every thing 
<< that you did fee. It is much the fame with the Writings 
<< of the old Poets, when one is .once got well acquainted 
«* with the finer Remains of the ancient Artifts. You knew 
“¢ before, for Inftance, that fuch a particular Defcription 
«< was a Defcription of Venus; and perhaps underftood the 
«¢ general Import of el Word in it: But when you 
«¢ have once got ftrong Ideas of the Tendernefs of that 
«¢ Goddefs’s Form, and of the Finenefs cf her Make, from 
«¢ the Venus of Medici, and other celebrated Reprefentations 
‘© of her, you fee the fame Defcription with other Eyes. 
<¢ It ftrikes you more ftrongly, and touches the Mind with 
«© a great deal more Pleafure than it did before. This is 
«¢ the chief ufe, I think, one fhould propofe from any En- 
<¢ quiry of this Kind: and if ever it went farther, it fhould 
‘¢ be looked upon as clear Gains.” 

Our Author begins with the Twelve great Gods, or the 
Ceeleftial Deities, who were fuppofed to be the immediate 
Lords or Rulers of the Fabulous Heaven. Thefe are Fupiter, 
Juno, Minerva, Neptune, Venus, Mars, Vulcan, Apollo, Diana, 
Ceres, and Mercury. 

Fupiter is reprefented by all the ancient Poets as a Perfon- 
age of the greateft Dignity ; and Ovid, particularly, makes 
Majefty to be his diftinguifhing Character. Speaking of the 
Twelve great Deities, he fays, 
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Bis fex carleftes, medio Fove, fedibus altis 
Ausufta gravitate fedent. Sua quemque Desrum 
dajeribit facies : “Fovis eff regalis imago. 


The beft antique Statue of Fupiter remaining, is that which 
our Author has given us, from the Vero/pi Palace at Rome : 
but even this is not to be ranked among the beit or moft 
elegant Reinains of Ancient Sculpture ; nor does it at all give 
us ftrong Ideas of that prodigious Majefty and Venerablenefs, 
which Antiquity admired fo much in the Fupiter Olyripius of 
Phidias. He is here reprefented fitting on his Curule Chair, 
with a Fulnefs of Hair about his Face, with a venerable Beard, 
the Remains of the long fceptral Rod in his left Hand, and 
with the Fulmen, or Thunderbolt, in his right. It is well 
known that the Antients gave different Appellations: to this 
God, according to the different Place over which he wes 
fuppofed to prefide, and in which he was worfhipped in a 
more remarkable Manner ; juft as the Roman-Catholicks at 
prefent have different Local Charaéters for the Virgin.. The 
Statue defcribed above, is an Image of the ‘Fupiter Capitolinus, 
or Optimus Maximus, under which Chara¢ters the Romans 

:worfhipped him, as Supreme. The Fulmen, or, as we im- 
properly tranflate it, the Thunder, was in Truth a Wreath of 
Flames, or of Lightenings, which were reprefented differently 
in Pieces of Seulpture, according to the different Character and 
Defign of the Figure of the God. When this Appearance was 
to be mild and calm, they reprefented the Flames in the 
Fulmen, as wreathed clofe together, in the Form of a double 
Cone, and held down in his Hand: when he was reprefented 
as punifhing Guilt, they gave the three-forked Bolt, as the 
Poets call it; adding to the conical Wreath two tranfverfe 
Darts of Lightning, and fometimes Wings, to exprefs its 
Swiftnefs: and when he was about fome exemplary Execu- 
tion, they gave him a loofe Handful of Flames, and fome- 
times filled cven both his Hands with them. We have here 
a Figure from Senator Buonaroti’s Colle€tion at Florence, in 
which he holds up the three-forked Bolt, as going to dart it 
on fome guilty Offender, while the conic Fu/men lies under 
his Feet, to thew that it is of no Ufe to him on fuch Occa- 
fions. ‘The Capitoline ‘fupiter was generally reprefented with 
the mild Fulmen; and when they gave him the Flames in 
his right Hand, even thofe are held down, only to exprefs 
that he is arm’d to avenge any Infult on the Roman — 

There 
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There are feveral Paffages that might be cited from the an- 
cient Poets, enlarging on the Fullnefs and Venerablenefs of 
his Hair and Beard, and anfwering in this refpect to the 
Reprefentations of Sculpture. ‘fupiter had alfo two different 
Characters with refpect to his Temper and Difpofition : there 
was the Mild ‘fupiter, and the Terrible; of both which we 
have here Copies, from Gems in the Great Duke’s Colleé&tt- 
on: the former, with a ferene, gentle Countenarice, much 
refembling that of Efcu/apius ; the latter (which was gene- 
rally cut in black Marbic) with a very cloudy, ruffled Loak, 
and his Hair falling difcompofedly down his Forehead. 

Funo is next, who had alfo a great Varlety of Characters ; 
but the favourite one, atnongft the Remans, was that of 
Juno the Matron. In this Character, we have here a Statue 
of her from the Vila — at Rome, dreft in a long Robe, 
which covers her from Head to Foot; in the Manner of the 
Roman Ladies, among whom it was reckon’d indecent to have 
any Part uncover’d, but the Face. The Funo Matrona, and 
Romana ; or ‘Ffuno the Matron; and the Roman ‘funo, are 
fynonymous Terms ; which, our Author obferves, may ferve 
to explain a Pafflage in Horace, which is otherwife liable 
enough to be mifunderftood: it is where; amongft the Gods 
that fought againft the Giants, he mentions Pes under the 
Name of Matréna ; which, in the general Senfe of the Word, 
was the moft improper he could have pitched upon ; but in 
this Light, is a Compliment to the Roman ‘Funo, the great 
Patronefs of his Country. And this too gives us the Reafon 
of a remarkable Circumftance which our Author has obferved 
of Virgil; that whereas Homer very commonly mentions 
‘Funo with the Epithet of Acuxwaevos, or white-armed, yet 
Virgil never {peaks of her in any analogous Manner, as the 
Roman Funo always had her Arms quite covered. 

Minerva comes next to ‘funo. She is here reprefented, 
from an Onyx in the Great Duke’s Collection at Florence, 
as a Beauty of the feverer Kind, with an Air of Dignity and 
Sedatenefs, a little frern in hef Look, and made more fg b 
her Helmet and Armour; according to Ovid, who calls her 


——— Deain formaque armifque decoram 3 


and atcording to feveral- other Defcriptions of her in the Latin 
Poets. Virgil (#Eneid IL. Ver. 167.) mentions the Palladi-. 
um, or little tutelary Statue of this Goddefs, which Diomed 
ftole from Trey. as opening its Eyes, and looking with a 
tervible kind of Light and Fiercenefs. Our Author gives us 

Vou. IL ifhh a very 
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a very beautiful Drawing of this Palladium, from a Gem in 
the fame Collection at Florence, where Diomed is reprefented 
holding it in his Hand, which he has cover’d with his Gar- 
ment, to fhew the Veneration due to fo important an Image 
of the Goddefs. The Medu/a’s Head, which occurs fo fre- 
quently both on the Helmet and Breaftplate of Minerva, is 
here reprefented from two different Gems; one in the Strozzz 
Colleétion at Rome, where the Face is that of a dead Beauty ; 
and the other from the Electrefs Palatine’s Cabinet at Fle- 
rence, where fhe is drawn with her Eyes convulfed, and in a 
Fit of Paffion. It is remarkable that the Roman Poets, and 
Statius in particular, fpeak of Serpents about Minerva herfelf, 
diftinct from thofe of the Gorgon, as if they winded at Liberty 
about her Breaft, and appeared in different Manners upon 
different Occafions, fometimes ftill and gentle, and at other 
times more furious. Accordingly we have here two Draw- 
ings of her from ancient Gems, with thefe Serpents, as the 
Poets defcribe them. She is fometimes alfo reprefented by 
the Poets as dealing out the Thunders of Fupiter ; and we 
have here a Medal of Domitian, on which the is reprefented 
in the fame Manner. She and ‘fuze are the only two of the 
Roman Deities, who were ever admitted to this high Act of 
Power ; and they, with ‘Jupiter, are very frequently men- 
tion’d by the Roman Writers, particularly Cicero, as Affo- 
ciates in the Exercife of a higher Authority, than any other 
of the twelve Coeleftial Gods partook of. And we fee here 
a Jaiper, from the Collection at Florence, in which thefe 
three great Deities are fitting together ; Minerva on the right 
Hand of Fupiter, and ‘func on his left ; juft as their Figures 
were plac’d in the Great Temple of Jupiter of old, on the 
Capiteline Hill. 

Neptune is the next of the Twelve; but our Auther for- 
bears to fpeak particularly of him here, referving him for his 
more proper Place, among the Watcr-Deities. He is fol- 
Jow’d by /enus, who is here copicd from the famous Venus 
de Medici, which is reckon’d the moft perfeét Reprefentation 
of Beauty, and of which, there are feveral Paflages among 
the Reman Poets, that may feem intended for Dcicriptions : 
and particularly, the fellowing ; which hits its Attitude moft 
exactly. 


Ipfa Venus pubem, quoties velamina ponit, 
Protegitur lava femiredufla manu. 
Ovip. Arts Amand, IIL. vy. 624. 
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Her conftant Attendants Cupid and the Graces, are here 
copied from feveral Gems. Cupid is generally drawn a Boy, 
and in fome Childifh AGion. Ina Cornelian, from the Ghe- 
rardini Colletion at Florence, he is going to torment a But- 
tery with a lighted Torch: in which, it is probable, the 
Artift alluded to the Fable of Cupid and P/yche, (or the Hu- 
man Soul) who is always drawn with Butterflies wings. In 
the Mythological Reprefentations of him with Phyche herfelf, 
he is rather a Stripling ; as in the Statue at Florence, which 
our Author has copied. His Power over the feveral Elements 
are alfo exprefs’d, from feveral Gems; in one, he is break- 
ing ‘fupiter’s Fulmen ; in another he is riding on a Dolphin 5 
and ina third, he is beautifully and poctically drawn, riding 
on the Back of a Lion, and playing me a Lyre, to which the 
Beaft is quite attentive, with a Look of Pleafure and Gentle- 
nefs. Venus is alfo reprefented under the Character of Indo- 
lence, or voluptuous Eafe; as in the famous Pifure of her 
in the Barderint Palace, which is retouched by Carls Marat ; 
aid in a fepulchral Lamp, aflcep, with feveral fleeping Cupids 
around her. 

Mars follows Venus. We fhall not enlarge on the feveral 
Reprefentations of his Military Charaéter, or on the Refem- 
blance between the Poets aad Artifts in their Pi@turcs of him ; 
becaufe our Author, under this Article, gives us a Draught 
ind Explanations of a noble Relicvo, which better deferves 
our particular Notice. “There are two Relicvos relating to 
the fame Story, at the Maffei Palace at Rome. Bartoli his 
copied and publith’d one of them ; but much the worfe of the 
two; probably becaufe he could “fit eafy to copy it, and tle 
other required a Scaffold to be erected. This our Author has 
here publifh’'d. The Detign is sot a little obfcure; and 
Bartoli’s Commentator, ellori, treats it as a perfeét Riddle, 
inexplicable to him. Our Author however gives a very dif- 
tinct Account of it, with the Affiftance of Aulus Gellius, who 
has a whole Chapter on a Goddefs very little mention’d by 
other Authors, Neriene, a Wife of Mars. Now Mars 1s 
evidently the principal Figure i in this Relievo ; and Funs, the 
Goddefs of Marriage, is “fen to prefide over the Affembly : 
fo that our Author very probably explains it to be his Martias ge 
vith Neriene. She was origi inally a Goddefs of the Salznes, 
and from the Etymology of her Name, may feem to have 
denoted an allegorical Principle of Mildnefs and Humanity, 
whom they fitly and in genioully married to Jars, to temper 
and foften the brutal Coura: ge, of which that God was the 
Emblem. She is here feen lying on the Ground, as juit 

Hhk 2 formicd. 
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formed, but not yet animated ; and Mars approaches her 
with an attentive and foften’d Air: He bas a Lion at ‘/hi: 
Feet, and fhe a young Kid by her ; one expreffing the Cha 

racter of Fiercenefs, and the uther that’ of Mildnefs (for the 
Kid bears much the fame Idca and Charaétet in Jtaly, as a 
Lamb with us.) There is a grave elderly Man near her, in a 
Veffel like a Boat, whom our Author takes for Prometheu: 
coming to animate her (in the other Relievo he is actually 
applying to her the Ceeleftial Fire.) On one Side are two W3- 
ter Deities, with great Dignity in their Looks; on the 
other Side is Tellus, reclined; and with her Head turned as 
regarding Neriexe ;_ Thefe, with ‘funo on the Right-Hand 
above Tellus, and Vulcan above Juno, may ‘be fuppofed to 
reprefent the four Elements ; the fneft parts of which were to 
form the new Goddefs. ‘funo is feated with an Air of Au- 
thority, probably as the Goddefs of Marriage ; near her’ is 
Minerva and Bacchus ; and behind Mars, Apello, Diana, and 
Mercury. At the End is a fine Figure of Vi@ery, the proper 
Attendant of Adars ; and over her appears part of the 
Zodiac, on which it is remarkable, that there are only two 
Signs which appear ; thofe of Libra and Scorpius ; the latter 
fignifying the fery Temper of A/ars, the former the moderat- 
ing and ballancing it by his Conjunction with Neriene. 
‘There are feveral little Cupids about the Picce; one of 
which is endeavouring to wheedle Adars’s Spear from him: 
a Circumftance very fuitable to this Account of the Defign of 
the Relicyo. ; 

After Jars comes Vulcan; who here from an antique Cor- 
nelian, and indeed in all other Sculptures of him fince 
Homer’s Days, is defcribed as a meer mortal Blackfmith; | ex- 
cept in a fulpetted Relievo in Cardinal Polignac’s Collection 
at Paris; where he is fitting with fome Dignity, and at- 
tended with Fauus, inftead of the Cyclops. Vefta is next 
to him ; but as fhe was the Type of the eternal Fire, the 
Romans had no corporeal Image of her but Fire ; and it is 
remarkable that our Author could not, in all the Remax 
Pocts, find one Defcription of her as a Perfon. 

Then follows Apsllo, who is finely reprefented here from 
the admirable Statue in the Belvidere at Rome, which our 
Author thinks may claim perhaps the Preference’ even among 
the firft Clafs of ancient Statues. There is nothing fo tender 
and beautiful as the Venus of Adedici 5 nothing fo nervous 
as the Hercules Farnefe ; or fo expreflive of Anguifh as the 
dying Gladiator: But the diftinguifhing Charecter of this 
Apoll:, is a certain Air of Divinity, which fizikes every 
Body 
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Body ; and which does not appear in any other Statue, at 
leaft not fo ftrongly as in this. Apollo is handfomer than 
Mercury ; and not fo effeminate as Bacchus 5 his only Ri- 
vals for Beauty among all the: Deities of his awn Sex. He 
is always young and bedrdlefs; his Stature is free and erect ; 
and his long beautiful Hair falls eafily down his Shoulders, 
and fometimes over his Breaft. And in ali thefe Particulars, 
the Poets remarkably agree with the Sculptors, as our Au- 
thor fhews by feveral fine Defcriptions of this God from 
Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Ovid, Siatius, and Valerius Flag- 
cus, There is one Particularity obfervable in this fine Statue 
of him ; that though he is there the Apollo Venator, and in 
the Act of Shooting from his Bow, he is yet rather drefs’d- 
This the Author accounts for, from a Paflage in Virgil ; 
probably relating to this very Figure. His Hair is collected 
neatly together avove his Forehead : His Chlamys, which is 
only faitened with a Gem over his Breaft, falls loofely dows: 
his Back, and is toffed over his Arm: His Feet are in 
that Kind of fine Bufkins, which were fometimes ufed fo: 
the Chafe. Our Author has given us a Sarcophagus froin 
the Capizoline Gallery at R:me, reprefenting the Companion: 
of Apollo, the nine AZu/es, with their particular Symbols and 
Drefies. We have alfo fome other antique Figures of him ; 
particularly a Head of the Apollo Lyriffes, crowned with 
Laurel ; and another full Figure, in a long Robe with a 
Harp in one Hand, and a Pleé?rum in the other, from 2 
Medal of Adrian. 

His Sifter Diana follows him; her moft common Character 
is that of the Diana Venatrix, or the Huntrefs. The Poets 
and Sculptors draw her exactly alike, tall, handfome, 
yet a little mafculine, her Legs bare, well-thaped, and tftrong. 
with Bufkins on her Feet, a Quiver on her Shoulder, and 
a Spear, or Bow in her Hand. In this Character we have 
two Antiques of her; one reprefenting her as sunning in 
the Chafe, from an Onyx in the Buonaroti Colle@tion ; the 
other as fhe punifhed 4é#eon, throwing Water at him from 
the Fountain, attcr a Gem in Aleffei. Another great Che- 
raGter of Diana, is that of the Diana Celeftis, or Diana 
as fhe ufed to appear in the Prefence of Jupiter, as the is 
reprefented from a very fine Statue at Lord Leiceffer’s, And 
a third remarkable Way of reprefenting her, is with three 
Bodies, or as Hecate, or Trivia; which is a Character of 
Terror; and in which, ai her Hands hold Inftruments of 
Cruelty, as Torches, Knives, &c. In this Way, the is here 
copied trom a Statue in AZ>tfeucon, Next to Diana is Ceres, 

who 
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who was drawn asa Beauty of the Brunette kind, her 
‘Head crowned with Corn or Poppies, and her Robe falling 
down to her Feet. She is copied from a Ruby in the Od- 
fealci Collection, in a long Robe, her Hair ticd up, her 
Breafts full (as they generally were drawn,) 2 Cornucopia 
fupported in one Arm, and an Ear of Corn held down by 
the Stalk in the other Hand. Mercury is the laft of the 
twelve Ceeleftial Gods. His Character both among the Poets 
and Sculptors, is that of a beautiful Youth, with Wings 
to his Head and Feet, and the Caduceus in his Hand ; and 
in this manner, he appears as the great !nterpreter and 
Meflenger of ‘fupiter, and flying throughthe Air, from a 
Pidture in the famous Vatican Manufcript of Virgil. He is 
alfo confidered as the God of Traffick and Gain ; in which 
Character we have three Figures of him: One froma Gem 
in Mountfaucon, giving up his Purfe to Fortune ; another from 
an ancient Painting in Dr. AZcad’s Colle&ion, offering his 
Purfe to Minerva, who takes moderately out of it ; and 
the third from a Gem, which was formerly Lord Arundel’s, 
offering it to the Goddefs Pudicitia or Cha/tity, who refufes it. 
And in this Manner our Author has carried on his Enqui- 
ry, through the twelve great Gods. 
(To be continued.) 





HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 


The Hiftory of FRANCE fiance governed by the Houfe 
of Bourson, together with ber Political Views, 


Tnterefts, &c. 


UT the Cardinal practifed this Method with fuch Succefs, 

in Favour of France, as not only produced immediate 

and important Effects, but fuch alfo as for ever weakned the 
Power of both thofe Potentates. Thus, on the Side of Spain, 
Catalonia was engaged to revolt, which drew the entire At- 
tention of the Spanifh Miniftry on that Side, and fo made 
Way for the Houfe of Braganxca to mount the Throne of 
Portugal, and maintain itfelf on the other. In Germany, 
befides drawing many Princes into a clofe League againft the 
Emperor, his own moft able and faccetsful General, Count /k@l- 
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leftein, afterwards Duke of Friedland, was debauched from 
his Obedience, and encouraged to think of rendering him- 
felf Mafter of his mative Country of Bohemia. And fo many 
Adventurers at the Head of mercenary Armies were fupport- 
ed by France in the Empire, that the Chief of it knew not 
how to act; and all the Members of the Germanick Body 
found themfelves obliged to let France dictate the Terms of 
Peace, which were the Contrivance of this Cardinal, tho’ 
his Scheme after his Death was executed in its full Extent by 
his Succeffor Cardinal Mazarin. 

The Part that Britain might have acted in fuch a bufy 
Scene, was doubtful ; and therefore, by way of Prevention, 
or Precaution, the Scots were ftirred up againft Charles I. 
and encouraged (to revenge the Succours he had given the 
Rochellers) to demand the Protection of France againft their 
natural Prince. This Humour fpreading Southward, pro- 
duced the Civil War, in which the Cardinal held Intelligence 
with both Parties (that is, in the Beginning) and by infi- 
nuating evil Impreffions of one fide to the other, prevented 
all Poffibility of Reconciliation. 

In Jtaly and in Holland, the fame Methods were purfued ; 
and the mighty Honours paid by the French Ambafladors to 
the then Prince of Orange, were calculated to kindle thofe 
Jealoufies and Heart-burnings, that were very near fubverting 
that Common-Wealth. By Arts like thefe, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu ina very fhort Space of Time entirely changed the Face 
of Things ; and from overgrown Power, unreafonable In- 
fluence, anda kind of univerfal Monarchy, reduced the Houfe 
of Auftria, to Weaknefs on one Side, and to a very limited 
Authority on the other, drew over many of its Allies, and 
frighted the reft from fhewing any Affection towards that Fa- 
mily. So that we may from hence difcern what vaft Defigns 
one reftlefs and able Genius can effe&t, when it has its full 
Scope and fit Matter to work upon, which was precifely this 
Minifter’s Cafe. 

Thefe mightyThings performed for the Service of the French 
Monarch, and enlarging the Power of the King, tho’ they 
raifed Cardinal Richelieu in the Opinion and Efteem of his 
Mafter, yet were they vety far from gaining his Affection. 
Wehave alread y given the Reader his Character, and from thence 
it will aopeet that he was incapable of loving any thing,from the 
natural Timidity of his Temper, which prompted him to part 
with his Authority for the Support of his Government, and at 
the fame time inclined him to be extremely jealous and fuf- 
picious of thofe to whom he parted with it, though they ma- 
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naged it ever fo much to his Advantage. He had been go- 
verned in his “imority, and for fome Years after, by the 
Queen his ..ciner, whom he treated in the remeining D rt of 
his Reign with great Rigour if not Inhumanity. He made ufe of 
his Favourite the Conftavle of Laynes to humble all that had 
been attached to his Mother, yet he conceived fuch Envy and 
Hatred towards hin, as was abfolutely unbecoming a Prince ; 
for he was wont to complain, that bis Palace was not big 
encugh to hold two Kings. And when the ExgliH Ambaflador 
went to confer with the Conaftable, who aéted as Prime Mi- 
nifter, he faid to fome that were about him, The Ambaffa- 
dor is gone to take his Audience of the King Luynes. Nay; 
when the Conftable came into his Prefence, with many of 
the Nobility about him, he fhowed his Uneafinefs, and the 
Weaknefs of his Temper ftill more, by whifpering to fome 
that were near him, Here comes the Court. 

He was afraid of the Bifhop of Lugon’s Abilities, becaufe he 
believed him devoted to his Mother, and on that Account 
removed him once from the Court ; but when he perceived 
bis Ambition was fo great, as to extinguifh the Sentiments 
ef Gratitude for the Princefs who had raifed him, he ho- 
nourcd him with his entire Confidence, procured him a Hat 
from Rame, and made him as abfolute both in Church and 
State, as it was poffible for himto be. Yet by Degrees he 
grew jealous of him ; and as his Power was infinitely fupe- 
rior to that of former Minifters, or to fay the Truth, than 
that of former Kings, he hated him exceffively, The Car- 
dinal, who knew his Mafter’s Temper exactly, and that he 
could no more be without a Fayourite than a Minifter, judg- 
ed it convenient to give him one, under great Obligations 
to himfcif, to prevent a worfe Choice. 

The Perfon he pitched upon was Mr. Cinguemars, the 
Son of the late Marthal @’Efiat, whofe Fortune he had made, 
and of whcfe Fidelity therefore he thought himfelf feeure. 
Bur the King corrupted his Favourite, by making him the 
Confident of nis Averfion for his Minifter. Befides, the Am- 
bitien of the young Man was as boundleis as that of the 
Cardinal ; and he had formed in his own Breaft fuch Schemes 
ef Greatnels, as he was fenfible could not be reconciled to 
the Views of Richelieu. It was natural for him therefore, 
accarding to the Policy of Courts, to wifh the Deftruction 
of a Miniiter, whofe Power was incompatible with his Hopes. 
He was fenfible, that notwithftanding his Obligations to 
him, the King would not be difpleafed with the Cardinal’s 
Fall ; but he was tenfible at the fame ‘lime, that his Mafter 
Wanied 
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wanted Spirit to accomplifh what he defired; and this drove 
him to think of the defperate Method of depriving Richelieu 
of Life and Fortune at once by an Affaffination. He re- 
membered the Fate of the Queen Mother’s Favourite, and 
that it was the firft Step to the Greatnefs of Luynes; ang 
he had himfelf an Intrigue with a great Princefs, whom 
he had Hopes of marrying, if he arrived at the Dignity of 
Conftable. But by a Train of unforefeen Accidents, and 
that Confufion of Mind, which is natural to Men, who 
are embatked in dark and dangerous Defigns, he did nor 
carry this Confpiracy againft the Cardinal into Execution, 
in the Manner he intended; and the Confequence of this 
was, that the Cardinal came to be quickly informed of all that 
had been contrived againft him. 

He did not immediately take that Vengeance which might 
have been expected from a Man of his Spirit and Refolu- 
tion, which was in fome Meafure owing to the Circuniftan- 
ces of Affairs, but more to an Indifpofition of Body; he 
kept therefore at a Diftance from the Court, took the ne- 
ceflary Precautions for the Security of his Perfon, and very 
wifely waited to fee what Time would produce. M. de Cin- 
quémars, who could not but perceive the Danger he was in, 
had Recourfe for his Security to Meafures which ended in 
his Deftru€tion. He knew that the Duke of Orleans, the 
King’s Brother, hated the Minifter as heartily as he did ; he 
knew that the Duke de Bouillon, and others of the principal 
Nobility were of the fame Sentiments. He thought therefore, if 
he could engage them in his Party, and draw them into a 
Treaty with Spain, they might make themfelves fure of Safety, 
if not of Succefs ; and in this Defign he proceeded farther 
than in the former, for thofe great Men came readily into his 


Purpofe; and by the Affittance of Mr. Fontrailles, the Trea- 


ty with his Catholick Majefty was concluded. ‘The principal 
Articles of this Treaty were, that the King of France fhould 
furnifh Monfieur with twelve thoufand Foot and five thoufand 
Horfe, fhould fupply him alfo with four hundred thoufand 
Crowns for levying Soldiers in France, and twelve thoufand 
Crowns a Month towards their Pay. The Duke de Bouillon 
was to have a Penfion of forty thoufand Crowns, and 
Mr. Cinguemars the fame. The Latter communicated the 
whole State of Affairs to his Friend M. de Thou, a Man 
of great Worth and Probity, who diffuaded him from pro- 
ceeding on this Scheme, and expreffed a juft Forefight of 
the dreadful Calamities with which it muft be attended. 
Vou. Ii, lii The 
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The Cardinal’s withdrawing from Affairs produced many 
Inconveniencies, which the King quickly perceived, and had 
Senfe and Penetration enough to difcover that the Ruin of 
Richelieu’s Power would be attended with that of his Au- 
thority, of which he was ftill more jealous than of his Mi- 
nifter : This foon led to a Reconcihation; and the Queen, 
who hated the Cardinal as much as any of his Enemies, hav- 
ing been informed by the Duke of Orleans of fome Part of 
his Defign, and perceiving it would be attended with dif- 
agreeable Confequences to her felf, in cafe of the King’s 
Death, difcovered all fhe knew to the Cardinal, notwith- 
ftanding her Averfion for him. The King was no fooner ac~ 
quainted with this, than he confidered it in the fame Light 
the Cardinal wifhed he fhould confider it, asa Rebellion. . 

The Duke de Bouillon, M. Cinguemars, and M. de Thou 
were feized ; the Vifcount de Fontrailles took care to with- 
draw, in Time, and thereby efcaped the Fate of his Friends. 
M. Cinquemars and M. de Thou were condemned, the former 
for Treafon, and the latter for concealing that Treafon when 
difclofed to him, to lofe their Heads ; and this Sentence was 
immediately put in Execution. M. Cinguemars was not much 
pitied, but the whole Nation was under a general Concern 
tor M. de Thou, who was the Son of the great Prefident of 
the fame Name, and was thought to have owed his Death to 
the ill Charaéter defervedly given by the Prefident to the 
Uncle of the Cardinal, in his admirable Hiftory. As for the 
Duke de Bouillon, tho’ this was not either his firft or his fe- 
cond Offence, yet his Life was fpared upon his furrendering 
into the King’s Hands the Citadel and Principality of Sedan, 
which was his Property, and was a Place of very great Con- 
fequence. Thus ended the Confpiracy, which inftead of de- 
ftroying either tne Perfon or Power of the Cardinal, contri- 
buted to the Security of the former, and, if poffible, to the 
enlarging of the latter, but very plamly to the Eftablifhment 
of both. 

The Year 1642 was fatal to the Enemies of the Cardinal 
de Richelieu, and to himfelf. On the 3d of Fuly the Queen- 
Mother, Mary de Medicis, breathed her laft at Cologn, in the 
fixty-eighth Year of her Age, having fuffered a long Perfe- 
cution, and fome Years in Bonifhment, from the unnatural 
Severity of her Son, and the-unrelenting Hate of the Cardinal, 
tho’ fhe had been a very tender Mother to the former, anda 
very kind Miftrefs to the latter, who was indebted to her for his 
firft Preferments, and for his Introduétion to that Power, 
which with fo much Inhumanity he had exercifed againft 
bes. 
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her. On the eleventh of September following, Cinguemars and 
de Thou loft their Heads at Lyons; and on the twenty-ninth 
of the fame Month Sedan was yielded into the King’s Hands. 
Thefe happy Turns of Fortune feemed to revive the Cardi- 
nal from the Grave. He had long languifhed under a pain- 
ful and dangerous Diftemper, which terminated at length in 
a Cancer in his Arm, which the Phyficians could not cure, 
and to the Anguifh which it created they could give little or 
no Religf. His Strength decay’d daily, and with it his Spi- 
rits funk fo much, that he was unable to rife; yet he quitted 
the City of Lyons the Day that the Gentlemen were executed, 
and was carried in a Litter on Mens Shoulders to Fontain- 
bleau, where the King then was. He came thither in Oéfs- 
ber, quitted his Bed, waited on his Majefty with as much 
Affiduity, and appiied himfelf to Bufinefs with as great Vi- 
gilance and Adtivity as ever. But after fix Weeks Refpite 
his Diftemper attack’d him again in fuch a Manner, as left 
him no Hopes of efcaping. The King did him the Honour 
of a Vifit, and expreffed much Concern at the Condition in 
which he found him ; but there is Reafon to doubt of the 
Sincerity of his Majefty’s Grief, fince after the Cardinal’s 
Deceafe, which happened on the 4th of December following, 
he feemed to be very well pleafed at finding himfelf deliver- 
ed from a Minifter whofe Power he dreaded, and from whom 
he knew not how to take it away. A ftronger Proof of his 
Sentiments in this Refpe& was his fetting at Liberty and re- 
calling to Court fuch of the Cardinal’s Enemics as were ei- 
ther imprifoned or banifhed at the Time of his Demife ; fuch 
as the Marfhals de Vitry, de Baffompierre, d’Etrees, and fe- 
veral others ; who immediately returned to his Prefence, and 
were well reccived. 

It was not long that the King enjoyed the Liberty with 
which he was fo much pleafed. He had fuffered for four 
Years and upwards by a painful Diftemper, which weakened 
him exceedingly, and which had feveral Times reduced him 
to the Point of Death. His bad Habit of Body, and his Ne- 
gleé of all Regimen, made his Malady abfolutely incurable ; 
and the April following the Cardinal’s Death, the King found 
his own approaching fo haftily, that he thought fit to draw 
up a Declaration for fettling the Government after his De- 
ceafe. The principal Points of this Declaration were thefe: 
That the Queen his Wife fhould be Regent during the Mi- 
nority of his Son; that his own Brother, the Duke of Orleans, 
fhould be the King’s Lieutenant throughout the Realm, and Pre- 
ident of the Queen’s Council, and, in cafe of his Abfence, the 
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Prince of Cond’. This Council of Regency was to be compofed 
of the Perfons before mentioned, the Duke of Longueville, 
sa Mazarin, (for whom Richelieu, a little betore his 

eath, had procured the Cardinal’s Hat,) the Chancellor of 
France, the Sur-Intendant of the Finances, and M. Chavig- 
ny. The King caufed this Declaration to be figned by the 
Queen, and by Monfieur. The Prince of Condé and 
the Chancellor carried it to the Parliament of Paris, where 
it was regifter’d the 21ft of April 1643. 

The King furvived to the 14th of May, and then died in 
exceflive Agonies both of Mind and Body. He was chiefly 
troubled at his unnatural Severity to the Queen his Mother, 
to whom he had refufed Leave to return into France when 
fhe made him the utmoft Submiffions, and when he had not 
the leaft Reafon to apprehend any Thing from her Return 
that could give him Uneafinefs. He regretted likewife the 
Rigour of Richelieu’s Adminiftration, and the Blood that had 
been fhed thereby. He annexed the Country of Rouffiilon 
to his Kingdom, and inlarged the Royal Authority far be- 
yond its ancient and legal Bounds. 

Before his Vime the Nobility were potent, and even the 
Meaneft of the People were in fome Meafure free ; but at 
his Deceafe the Royal Authority had almoft fwallow’d up 
all; and Mens Safeties and Fortunes, as well as Power and 
Preferment, depended on the Will of the King and his Mi- 
nifters. Yet fuch was the abject Flattery, or rather ridicu- 
lous Folly of thofe Times, that his Subjects beftowed on 
him the Sirname of Fuff; as if he had been more careful in 
obferving the Laws, and maintaining the ancient and Icgal 
Conftitution of France, than any of his Predeceffors ; where- 
as in faét, he did more towards deftroying it than all the 
Kings that had reigned before him. It is true, this did not 

roceed fo much from himfelf as from his Minifter ; but that 

liniiter could have done nothing without the Affiftance of 
his Authority : and if he had preferred the Welfare of his Sub- 
jects to the Poffeffion of boundlefs Power, he would never 
have given into his Schemes. But fo far was the King from 
difapproving the Plan that Richelieu had laid down, or defir- 
ing his Projeéts might be laid afide, that he provided to the 
very laft, and even by the Declaration which he fent to the Par- 
liament for the putting them in Execution, and that in their ut- 
moft Extent, by giving a Place in the Council of Regency to 
Cardinal Mazarin,. the Creature and Difciple of Richelieu, 
who purfued his Mafter’s Inftructions, if not with equal Ge- 
nius, yet with much greater Cunning ; fo that in the Space 
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of thirty-feven Years, (for fo long the Miniftry of thefe Car- 
dinals lafted) the Defign of rendering the Government of 
France, which in former Times refembled the other Govern- 
ments of Europe, an abfolute Monarchy, was brought to bear, 
not more to the Oppreffion and Misiortune of thofe, who 
from being Subje&s only were made Siaves thereby, than to 
the Terror and Confufion of all Chri/fendom ever fince. 

It was thought requifite to infift longer, and to explain the 
Events of this Reign the more clearly, becaufe if the Reader 
will attentively confider them, he muft difcern why France 
is much more formidable to her Neighbours now than fhe was 
formerly, when perhaps her real Strength was greater, and 
with what Reafon there is fo much Jealoufy had of her De- 
figns beyond thofe of any other Power. We may likewife 
from the foregoing Account of this extraordinary Reign, de- 
duce three Obfervations of the greateit Confequence in regard 
to Government in general, and which ought to be perpetu- 
ally in the Minds of thofe who defire their Pofterity fhou’d 
remain as free as themfelves have been, and confequently to 
have their own Memories revered, as juft Affertors of Publick 
Liberty. The fix/ is, that the Perfonal Charaéters of Princes 
are not of any great Confequence in changing of Governments. 
Lewis the Fuft was, in Parts, very far inferior to Henry the 
Great, and yet he acquired much greater Power by liftening 
to the Suggeftions of a Minifter who governed him, whereas his 
Father governed his Minifters and his Subjects himfelf. ‘There 
are very great Qualities requifite in a Prince who aims himfelf 
at overturning a Conftitution: But a paflive Obftinacy is a 
Quality not hard to be met with, and this conducted by a 
defigning Minifter will do the Work as well. Secondly, there 
is nothing fo dangerous in any limited Monarchy, or mixed 
State, as fyftematical Adminiftrations, whether they are calcu- 
lated to introduce Tyranny or Corruption; which, in the 
Body Politick, differ from each other no more than an Inflam- 
mation and a Mortification in“a natural Body ; that is, the 
former is more alarming, and the latter more dangerous. 
Thirdly, fuch Alterations can never be wrought but by an 
artful Management of Faé?ions, which are never fo dangerous 
to the Freedom of a People, as when they are conniv’d at, 
and tampered with, by a Court. When the Phyjfician and 
the Difeafe are agreed, the Patient, let his Conffitution be ever 
fo good, cannct aff long. But let us return now from Rc- 
flections to Hiftory. 

Lewis XIV. fucceeded his Father at the Age of four Years 
and eight Months, under the Tutelage of his Mother Ann 
of 
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of Auftria, Daughter of Philip III. King of Spain. His long 
Reign, the Evennefs and Firmnefs of his Temper, the Variety 
of Opportunities that offered, and which, generally fpeaking, 
no Prince knew better how to turn to his own Advantage, 
enabled him to compleat what his Parent and Predeceffor had 
begun ; and therefore a juft and Comprehenfive Idva of his Reign 
is abfolutely neceflary, to fuch as are inclined to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the Political State of Europe. In order to 
contribute to this as far as it is poffible, and yet keep as much 
within Bounds as fo fruitful and fo extenfive a Subjeét will 
allow, we fhall divide the general Reprefentation of this 
Reign into five diftin& Periods; in each of which we fhall 
endeavour to point out the ruling Maxim that was purfued, 
the Means that were made ufe of for its Accomplifhment, 
and how far they were or were not attended with Succefs. 
Thefe Periods fhall be from the Acceffion of the King in 
1643, to the Peace of the Pyrennees in 1660; from that Peace 
to the Treaty concluded at Nimeguen in 1679; from the Peace 
of Nimeguen to that of Ryfwick in 1697 ; from the Peace of 
Ryfwick to that of Utrecht in 1712 from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Death of Lewis the X1Vth, in 1715. By confidering 
the Events within thefe five Periods with proper Attention, 
we fhall be able to difcern how the Government of France 
was entirely model’d into as abfolute a Monarchy as ever ex- 
ifted ; how the Power of that Crown has gradually increaf- 
ed at the Expence of its Neighbours, to that formidable Great- 
nefs which rendered it the Terror of Eurepe at the opening 
ef the prefent Century, and how it efcaped being reduced 
within reafonable Bounds by a grand Alliance, as happily 
conducted in the Courfe of the laft general War, as it was 
wifely concerted at the Beginning of it. Thefe are Things of 
fuch Importance, that without a clear and perfect Notion of 
them, it is fimply impoffible to have any true and well- 
grounded Conceptions of the prefent State of Europe, and the 
refpective Interefts of its feveral Powers ; much lefs any De- 
gree of Forefight as to future Events, and what the Confe- 
quences may be of the Increafe or Decline of the Power and 
Influence of this ambitious and all-grafping Crown. 

We will begin then with a fuccinét Account of what paf- 
fed under the Regency of the Queen-Mother, whofe firft and 
fettled Maxim was to increafe and extend her Authority to 
the utmoft; in order to which, fhe employed all the Arts 
natural to her Sex, to gain the Hearts, or at leaft the Voices 
of the principal. Perfons of the Kingdom, during the laft Iilnefs 
of her Confort; fo that within tour Days after his —_* 
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fhe obtained a Declaration from the Parliament of Paris, by 
which fhe was appointed folely and fimply Regent of the 
Kingdom during the Minority of her Son. And: within four 
Hours after obtaining this Declaration, which entirely can- 
celled that ef the late King figned by herfelf, and approved 
by the fame Parliament, ithe placed Cardinal Adazarin at 
the Head of her Council. As this Minifter conducted the 
Affairs of France with great Variety of Fortune for eighteen 
Years, and as he is fuppofed to have given his Mafter that 
Plan of Policy purfued through his long Reign; and which, 
for any thing that appears to the contrary, is ftill purfued 5 
it will be neceflary to enter more particularly into his Cha- 
racter, and to fhew by what Steps he rofe from being a mere 
Adventurer, without any great Pretences to Family, Credit 
or Fortune, to the Rank of firft Minifter in a Kingdom where 
he was a mere Stranger ; before he was forty Years of Age. 
He was by Birth a Gentleman of Rome ; his Enemies in- 
deed have difputed this, and his Friends never contended for 
any thing more. He ftudied for fome time in the Univerfity 
of Salamanca in Spain, but he neither was nor affected to be 
thought learned; while he was at this Univerfity he had 
the Curiofity too common in all Countries, but moft fo in 
Italy and Spain, to have the Figure of his Nativity drawn 
and judged by a famous Aftrologer of thofe Days, who very 
politively pronounced that he wovid one Day become Pope ; 
which fhewed his ignorance, ef rather the Fallacy of that 
pretended Art, by which al! who put any Trruft in it have been 
miferably deceived. He was firft the Creature of the Houfe ‘of 
Colonna, into which cne of his Nieces afterwards married ; 
his next Patron was Cardinal Sachetti; then he became a 
Captain of Horfe. Bein: caxen Notice of by Cardinal Antonio 
Barberini, he laid afice be Military, and affumed the Eccle- 
fiaftical Habit. He w:.: made ufe of as an Agent by the 
French Court in concludiag the Peace of Ca/fal, which he 
performed at the Hazard of his Life, when both Armies were 
in the Field, in Sight, and ready to engage. This recom- 
mended him to Cardinal Richelieu, who took him into his 
Confidence, procured him a Hat from Nome at the Recom- 
mendation of his Mafter, and left him much in his good 
Graces at the Time of his Deceafe. Mazarin had a fine 
Perfon, an eafy and infinuating Addrefs, was poflefled of all 
genteel Accomplifhments, had an Air of Courtefy and 
Kindnefs, fpoke fenfibly on Affairs of Importance, agreeably 
and pleafantly on all other Topicks. In fhort, he was an 
able Statefman and a finifhed Courtier ; but as for —- 
‘irtue, 
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Virtue, Honour, Probity,.or Regard for the People, they 
were (to {peak without Envy or Prejudice) Things out of 
his Way; he neither pretended to them himfelf, nor was he 
fufpected of them by others. 

‘The Affairs of France were in a very flourifhing Condition 
at the Time the Queen entered upon her Regency ; and her 
Majefty thought ft to continue the War with great Vigour 
for many Reafons, particularly for thefe two ; firft, that fhe 
might fatisfy the Princes of the Blood, and other great Per- 
fons in the Kingdom, by beftowing upon them the Com- 
mand of Armies; the other, that fhe might keep the Dutch, 
the German Princes, and the Swedes clofely united to France, 
and thereby find the Enemies of that Crown fo much Employ- 
ment in defending themfelves, that they fhould neither have 
‘Temptation nor Opportunity to enter into any Intrigues 
with the Malecontents in France. Her Views met with 
Succefs, the Duke de Anguien, Son to the Prince of Condé, 
and who afterwards bore himfelf that Title, gained a great 
Viétory over the Spaniards, May 18, 1643; in the Plains 
of Rocroy, where there were eight thoufand killed and feven 
thoufand taken Prifoners ; and foon after he made himfelf 
Mafter of Thionville. The Duke of Orleans likewife took 
Gr avelines by the Affiftance of the Dutch Fleet. The Count 
du Pleffis-Pralin pufhed on the War in Jtaly, and the Duke 
de Breze defeated the Spanifh Fleet at Sea; but had the 
Misfortune to lofe his Head by a Cannon-fhot. In Ger- 
many, though the Congrefs was then fitting at AM/unfler, the 
War was carried on with great Vigour, but with various 
Succefs ; and at Home the Cardinal thought fit to remove 
the Chancellor of France, and Mr. Chavigny Secretary of 
State, and excluded them from Council. 

TheVifcount Turenne having been beatin Germany, the Duke 
de Anguien was fent to his Affiftance, and had great Succefs. 
Tortenjon at the Head of the Swedes having deteated the Im- 
perialifts in Bohemia, ftruck great Terror into that part of 
Germany, to increafe which the Duke de Anguien advanced 
into Swabia, and on the third of Auguft 1645, defeated Count 
Mercy, near Norlengin, where that General, with near three 
thoufand of his Men, loft their Lives. “The Duke then car- 
ried his Army into Flanders, where he took fome, and re- 
covered many other Places ; but Things going very indiffe- 
rently on the Side of Spain, the Duke was fent into Ca- 
talonta with the Title of Viceroy ; but from various Acci- 
dents he had not the fame good Fortune there, which perhaps 
did not much difpleafe the Court. 

(To be continued.) 
Th END of Number XXIV. 












